

















- Chats With the Editor 


Marks of the Invisible 
Fingers 





It was the night before the big history 
test, and Ardis was worried. She hadn’t been 
doing much studying, and now when she 
looked over all the material the test was 
to cover, she knew she couldn’t possibly 
learn it before morning. 

Ardis attended a boarding academy. At 
this moment Eva, one of the other dormi- 
tory girls, came into the room. 

“Why the anxious look?” she asked. 

“It’s that history test! If only I knew the 
questions!” Ardis explained. 

Eva stopped smiling and looked straight 
at Ardis. It was a strange, evil look. When 
the experience was all over, Ardis remem- 
bered the look clearly, and wished she had 
been warned by it. 

“Do you really want to know the ques- 
tions?” Eva asked. 

“Sure,” said Ardis. 

“Promise you won’t tell the dean if I find 
out for you what they are?” 

“O.K.,” said Ardis. 

“Come to my room,” said Eva. 

Eva’s roommate, Sophia, was studying on 
the far side of the desk when Ardis and 
Eva reached Eva’s room. 

Eva dug under the clothes in her dresser 
and brought out a wooden board. On it, 
Ardis saw all the letters of the alphabet and 
two words, Yes and No. 

Eva laid this board flat on her desk, then 
set a smaller piece of wood on top of it. 
One side of this piece was pointed. 

“What do you want to know?” Eva 
asked. 

“The first question,” Ardis said. 

Eva placed her fingers gently on the 
small piece of wood, and to Ardis’s amaze- 
ment, it began to move around, stopping 
from time to time, pointing at a letter. 
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“Write the letters down as I say them 
to you,” Eva said. Ardis did so and the 
letters spelled out, “Who was President in 
1863?” 

“What kind of thing is that?” she asked. 

“It’s called a ouija board,” Eva ex- 
plained. “The name comes from a French 
and a German word and means Yes-yes. It 
answers any questions you ask it. What else 
would you like to know?” 

With the help of the ouija (WEE-ja) 
board, Ardis soon knew all the questions. 
She did well on the test next day. A little 
later, when another big test came up, she 
went back and got more help from the 
ouija board. This happened many times. 

Then came the Week of Prayer. One day 
the speaker talked about tricks the devil 
uses to catch his victims. “One trick he 
uses,” the preacher said, “is the ouija board. 
This device is of the devil.” He quoted 
such texts as Isaiah 8:19, 20; 1 Samuel 28:8; 
and 1 Chronicles 10:13, 14 to prove it. 

Ardis was convinced and decided not to 
ask the ouija board any more questions. 
Eva just scoffed and said those texts had 
nothing to do with ouija boards. 

At bedtime that night the dormitory was 
filled with screams. The girls found Eva 
and Sophia on the floor gasping for breath. 
They looked as if they were wrestling with 
some invisible creature, and seemed to be 
trying to pull away from their necks some- 
thing that was strangling them. 

Most of the girls were scared stiff. But 
one ran and got the dean. The dean took 
one look and said, “Girls, we must pray.” 
She prayed very earnestly. Only then did 
Eva and Sophia stop their screaming and 
gasping. 

The dean examined them. On their necks 
she found marks left by the invisible fingers 
that had tried to strangle them. 

Of course, the story about the ouija board 
came out. Eva and Sophia gave the board 
up, and it was destroyed. 

I heard a schoolmate of mine tell this 
experience several times. It always im- 
pressed me that ouija boards are of the 
devil and should be left strictly alone. 


Your friend, 


a Waxes 
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Cathy learned how not to be a 





HELPING HAND 


By NINA WALTER 


"tape ggd JONES dashed into the kitchen 
all out of breath, her yellow curls 
bouncing and her blue eyes shining with 
excitement. 

“Guess what, Mother,” she said. “I’ve 
been invited to join the Helping Hand 
Club.” 

“How nice,” Mrs. Jones smiled. She meas- 
ured her cake mix carefully into a bowl 
and added milk. Then she took the mixing 
spoon out of the drawer. 

Cathy watched for a minute. Then she 
pushed in front of her mother and reached 
for the spoon. “I'll do that,” she said. 

“You might ask first,” mother replied, 
taking back the spoon. “I am in the middle 
of a very special cake, which I want to 
finish myself.” 


“I just wanted to help,” Cathy pouted. 

“You can help by not bothering me until 
I get the cake into the oven,” her mother 
said. 

Cathy wandered into the living room 
where her younger brother Jack was putting 
together his new jigsaw puzzle. She leaned 
over him and picked up a piece. “This one 
goes here,” she said, fitting it in. “And this 
one goes here,” she added, picking up 
another piece. 

Jack scowled. “I want to do it myself,” he 
protested. 

“I should think you would appreciate a 
little help,’ Cathy said. She picked up 
another piece. 

“Mother!” Jack bellowed. “Make Cathy 
stop butting in!” To page 17 


Cathy pulled a plant from the box. “I'll help you,” she said. But Mrs. Johnson was not pleased. 
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When Grandpa 


Argued With an Angel ® 


By BEN-IRA 


HE man who argued with the angel was 

Mr. G. T. van Druten. His granddaugh- 
ter Mary Anna Lees told me all about it. 

“Mr. van Druten, my grandpa, was farm- 
ing at the time in South Africa,” Mary told 
me. “His family had come from Holland, 
and he was a very devout Christian, a mem- 
ber of the Dutch Reformed Church. 

“When his son William was about twenty 
months old the little boy was taken sud- 
denly and seriously ill with what seemed to 
be an attack of asthma. Grandmother be- 
came alarmed and rushed to grandfather to 
show him how sick the baby was. She said 
that they must get him to a doctor as soon as 
possible or they might lose him. Grandfa- 
ther agreed, and asked the hired men to 
inspan the spring wagon at once with a 
team of eight mules. They would have to 
take food and bedding, and servants to care 
for the mules; so it was quite an expedition. 

“Grandfather had trouble trying to de- 
cide where to take the boy. It was about 125 
miles to Kimberley and a little more than 
125 miles to Bloemfontein. There were no 
towns any nearer. Kimberley was just a 
mining camp at that time, and Bloemfontein 
was a more settled community. The baby 
was so ill that it might be too late which- 
ever way they went. 

“The first part of the journey did not 
call for any decision, but soon they were 
approaching the fork in the road where one 


turn led to Bloemfontein and the other to 
Kimberley. Grandfather prayed that God 
would give him a sign so that he would 
make no mistake in his choice. Soon after 
he had prayed, he saw a horseman on the 
road that went to Bloemfontein. The road 
here was passing through open fields, where 
grandfather could see miles in every direc- 


tion. He knew that that horseman had not’ 


been on the road before he prayed, and he 
also knew he had not gotten onto the road 
by riding across the fields. Grandfather was 
convinced that this was God’s answer to his 
prayer. He decided to follow the horseman 
and turned the team toward Bloemfontein. 

“They had not gone far when the horse- 
man disappeared. Grandfather called to the 
servant who was driving and asked him if 
he had seen the horseman. He said he had. 
But now neither of them could see him, and 
there was no shelter where he might be hid- 
den. With gratitude to God and renewed 
hope that Heaven’s blessings would protect 
the little one till they reached help, they 
continued the journey. 

“This happened on a Saturday evening. 

“As midnight drew near, grandfather 
stopped the wagon, outspanned the mules, 
and started to make camp. Grandmother 
protested strongly. What was he stopping 
for? The baby was so sick, any breath might 
be his last. Even if they went on at once it 
might be too late. But grandfather said he 
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could not go on, because it was now the 
Sabbath and he had never desecrated the 
day before and would not do so now. 
(Grandfather believed that Sunday was the 
Sabbath and that he should keep it holy 
from midnight Saturday until midnight 
Sunday. ) 

“Grandfather was soon asleep, and as he 
slept, he dreamed. He saw the horseman 
who had guided him at the fork of the road 
ei into camp and ask him why he had 

topped and camped. Grandfather told him 
that he was camping there to keep the Sab- 
bath. The horseman asked which day was 
the Sabbath. Grandfather said Sunday, the 
seventh day, of course. Said the horseman, 
‘You are mistaken. Yesterday was the sev- 
enth day and the Sabbath. If you have a 
calendar, I will show you.’ So, in his dream, 
grandfather went to the wagon where 
grandmother had a box with a calendar on 
it, and he got it out. 

“It was just as the horseman said, but 
grandfather would not be convinced. He 
said, ‘This must be a bad calendar. I will 
get a good one, and then you will see I am 
right.’ 


“The horseman disappeared, and grand- 
father awoke. But he had a very troubled 
mind. He awakened grandmother and asked 
her if she did not have a good calendar. 
She said the one he had was a good one. He 
said No, it was not, for it showed Saturday 
as the seventh day of the week. 

“After arguing about the calendar, grand- 
father got out his Bible to see if that would 
help him, but it just made matters worse. 
By daybreak grandfather had a feeling of 
being lost and uncertain about everything. 
He called the driver and they inspanned 
and went on to Bloemfontein. He took 
grandmother and baby William to the doc- 
tor and left them there, then went at once 
to see the Dutch Reformed minister. 

“This minister told him that the original 
Sabbath was Saturday, but it had been 
changed to Sunday, though he did not know 
who changed it, or when. On his way back 
to the doctor’s office, grandfather met a 
Jewish Rabbi. He asked him about the Sab- 
bath, and was told the Christian church was 
responsible for the change. So grandfather 
went back to the minister and they studied 


To page 17 


In his dream, grandpa examined the calendar while the mysterious horseman looked over his shoulder. 
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ESCAPE from SIBERIA 


By VIRGIL ROBINSON 


Chapter 7: Dark Trails 


| hes train on which John was fleeing for 
his life puffed its way across the border 
into Manchuria. At the first stop all the 
soldiers were transferred to another train 
which was to continue across Manchuria 
and then re-enter Russian territory. 

John had no intention of setting foot on 
Russian ground again, at least not for a 
long time. He was still sharing a compart- 
ment in the train with a group of wounded 
soldiers. Over the door was a sign that said 
all the occupants were wounded, and the 
guards going through the train merely 
glanced at this and asked no questions. 

Five days after leaving Irkutsk, the train 
drew into the large city of Harbin. Here 
John had decided to leave the train and 
proceed southward to Mukden and Shang- 
hai. As he got out of the coach he saw a line 
of carriages for hire, waiting to carry pas- 
sengers to any part of the city. Hastily he 
threw his luggage into the nearest empty 
one, and was on the point of entering it 
himself when an armed guard laid his hand 
on his shoulder. 

“Why are you leaving the train here?” 
the guard demanded sternly. 

“I have friends in this city whom I in- 
tend to visit for a short time before con- 
tinuing my journey,” John replied. 

But the guard showed no inclination to 
let him go. Then for just a moment, some- 
thing passing nearby took the officer’s at- 
tention away from John. John seized the op- 
portunity, grabbed his bags, and dashed 
away into the fog and the night. 

A little distance farther on he came to 
another empty carriage into which he threw 
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his luggage. He sprang in and motioned to 
the driver to leave immediately, which he 
did. The guard was seen no more. 

John’s problem was how to find an Ad- 
ventist minister in the city. He had the ad- 
dress in Russian, but since the cab driver 
did not understand that language, and since 
John knew little Chinese, there seemed no 
way of finding the minister without asking 
questions, which John always dreaded to do. 
However, as there was nothing else he 
could do, he was forced to ask a passer-by, 
who translated for him and told the cab 
driver where to go. When he arrived at the 
address, he found the minister had been 
moved, and the new tenants did not know 
where he was. John got back into the car- 
riage and told the driver to go on. Suddenly 
he saw a boy about twelve years old walking 
along the sidewalk and felt impressed to 
speak to him. 

“Can you tell me, my lad,” he said, 
“whether there are any Seventh-day Ad- 
ventists in this city?” 

“Yes, sir,’ the lad replied. “My own 
parents are Adventists.” 

“Jump in and show us the way to their 
office,” John commanded. 

The boy got in and directed the driver 
to the home of the leader of our work in 
Harbin. Here John found that the minister 
was in prison for his religious activities. His 
wife was naturally alarmed when she 
opened the door and saw this unknown man 
standing in front of her dressed in the uni- 
form of a Russian soldier. To calm her, 
John unbound his arm and cast away the 
bandage, saying he had no wish to disguise 
himself any longer. If anything, this only 
increased her fears. Then to her relief, he 
explained to her that he, too, was an Ad- 
ventist minister and that he had been ar- 
rested for his faith and sent into exile and 











was now trying to escape. With great feel- 
ings of relief, John laid aside his uniform 
and put on civilian clothing again. 

The next day he had a long talk with a 
Brother Gardishar who was laboring in the 
city. Many were the problems that loomed 
up before the fugitive. He had gotten safely 
into Harbin, but how was he going to get 
out again? Although in Manchuria, Harbin 
was really a Russian city, and Russian po- 
lice could be seen everywhere. The railroad 
leading south to Mukden, the next city on 
John’s list, was owned and operated by the 
Russians, and to travel on it without a pass- 
port would be an act of madness that 
could only lead John straight back to prison, 
exile, and perhaps death itself. Would it be 
possible for him to obtain a passport? Mr. 
Gardishar knew of a Swiss gentleman in 
the city who had from time to time secretly 
obtained passports for travelers needing 
them for various reasons. 

John and the missionary visited this 
man, and he said he thought it would be pos- 


sible to get a passport for John. The Swiss 
turned John over to one of his assistants, a 
Pole, who began negotiating to get the cov- 
eted document. Day after day he pretended 
to be very busy working on John’s behalf, 
constantly asking for more and more money 
to carry on his work. Growing weary of the 
long wait, John began to make inquiries 
about other means of getting to Mukden. 
He was introduced to a Manchurian who 
said he might be willing—for a sum of 
money—to act as a guide and take him to 
Mukden on _ horseback. 

After many days, the Pole told John that 
the passport was ready, and that all he would 
have to do would be to go to the police 
station to answer some last-minute ques- 
tions. In spite of his natural dread of such 
places, John at length agreed to accompany 
the Pole to the police station. On the way 
the man tried to tell John what answers to 
give the police in reply to certain questions 
they might ask, but John refused to agree 
to tell untruths. At the police station they 


The horse on which John’s guide was riding stumbled and sent the guide flying into a ditch. 
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were brought in before an officer who said 
he understood that John needed a passport 
as he has lost his old one. 

“The passport is ready, Mr. Jacques,” he 
said. “If you will give me the name of your 
home village and the address of the author- 
ities there, we will telegraph them to verify 
your name, the date of your birth, and a 
few other facts.” 

John was thunderstruck. Any telegram sent 
to his home town would immediately bring 
back the information that he was a fugi- 
tive from the government and under a sen- 
tence of exile. His re-arrest would be cer- 
tain. Furiously he tried to think what he 
should do in order to escape from this trap. 
At this moment another officer came into 
the room, gave John a thorough scrutiny, 
and left without saying a word. 

“Sir,” John replied, “it would take many 
days to get a telegram to my home town, 
a remote village in the Caucasus, and many 
more for any answer to return here. I am 
extremely anxious to leave Harbin at the 
earliest possible time, and fear for this long 
delay. Kindly allow me a day in which to 
think the matter over.” 

Then he turned, and as calmly as pos- 
sible, walked out of the building. It took 
all his strength of will to remain apparently 
unconcerned as he passed through the door 
with its guard of soldiers. 

John was determined now to shake off the 
Pole before he led him into any further 
dangers, but the man refused to be shaken 
off. This was unfortunate, for he was known 
to the authorities as a man who helped fugi- 
tives. On the street again, John and this 
man met an officer of the Russian secret 
police, who ordered the Pole to leave, and 
started taking John as a prisoner to head- 
quarters. The jail was in sight, only a few 
yards away, and it looked as if there was no 
escape this time. Suddenly the officer 
stopped. 

“If you will give me three hundred rubles 
(Russian money), I will let you go and say 
nothing more about the matter,” said the 
officer. 

“But I don’t have three hundred rubles,” 
protested John. 

After talking for some time, the officer 
at length agreed to take two hundred. John 
then asked the officer to go with him to our 
mission to ask the man in charge to try to 
find this sum of money. The officer agreed, 
and they went together. 
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Hearing John rapping on the door, the 
minister came out. Although it was a strug- 
gle for him, he agreed to furnish the money, 
and together they drove to the bank where 
the money was handed to the police officer, 
who quickly vanished. It was many weeks 
before John was able to return this money 
to our minister in Harbin, who by this gen- 
erous act had certainly saved him from 
having to return to a dungeon cell. 

There still remained the Manchurian 
guide who had promised to take John 
through to Mukden. The first thing to do 
was to find animals on which to ride. For 
this purpose John visited a nearby market 
and bought two horses, saddles, whips, and 
feed bags. After a few days he was ready to 
start off with his guide. All would have 
gone well had the guide been a good 
horseman like John, which he certainly was 
not. His horse fell into the ditch, laming 
the horse and injuring the guide, who began 
to complain of the cold and to say that his 
clothing was not warm enough. Time after 
time he stopped and dismounted, and John 
had to encourage him to get on and pro- 
ceed. But it finally became evident that they 
would never reach Mukden together on 
horseback. Greatly disappointed, John 
turned back to Harbin, where he was forced 
to sell his horses at a much lower figure 
than he had paid for them. Once more he 
returned to the kind family that had be- 
friended him. 

There was only one thing left to do, and 
that was to walk to Mukden. Much of 
his baggage he would have to leave behind, 
as he could not hope to carry it all. A friend 
of the family furnished him with a rough 
map of Manchuria, showing the principal 
rivers he would have to cross and the names 
of the chief cities and towns he would pass 
through. The younger son of the family gave 
him a strong walking stick, which was to 
prove of great value more than once. The 
good wife placed in his hands a copy of the 
Chinese New Testament, for which John 
could see little use at the time. But as she 
insisted, he tucked it in, adding that much 
more weight to his knapsack. 

The morning came for him to leave. The 
family had little hope that he would ever 
reach Mukden, or that they would ever 
see him again. The road he had to follow 
crossed the Russian railway line time and 
time again, crossings which were always 

To page 16 











Mt. Tabor Pathfinders visit the mayor! 


HELLO, MR. MAYOR! 


By JOHN H. 


Being JMV Pathfinders opens the doors 
to public offices and introduces us to im- 
portant people we might not otherwise be 
able to meet. 

The Mt. Tabor Pathfinders of Portland, 
Oregon, found this out recently when they 
made a trip to the office of the city mayor, 
Terry B. Schrunk, to obtain his signature in 
the Achievement Books, No. 1. 

Mayor Schrunk, who is known all across 
the nation, was deeply impressed with the 
work of the Pathfinders and told them he 
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hoped each of them would become more 
interested in government and community 
service, and in being really good citizens. 

While the Pathfinders visited with the 
mayor, they also shared their faith by pre- 
senting him with a copy of Desire of Ages 
which he said he was happy to receive. 

Yes, Pathfindering opens up a new world 
to us. When you study for your Friend 
Class, you too may have an opportunity to 
visit the mayor of your city. It’s fun being a 
Pathfinder, isn’t it? 





Mt. Tabor Pathfinders, in their very neat uniforms, present Portland’s mayor with “The Desire of Ages.” 
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PHOTOS COURTESY OF SECOND-SIGHT GUIDE-DOG FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, INC. 


A guide dog stands close to her master, proud that she is able to help him in his need. And, of 
course, a guide dog is certainly too important to let a mere cat get her all upset and excited. 
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Guide dogs have to be trained—and so 
do the blind people who use them! 


THE RIGHT DOG 
for the RIGHT PERSON 


By Second Sight Guide Dog Foundation for the Blind 


Nor just any dog can lead a blind person 
—nor can any blind person use a guide 
dog. Both must be trained and matched. At 
the training grounds of Second Sight— 
Guide Dog Foundation for the Blind, blind 
persons are brought together with the dogs 
who are to lead them around. 


When a blind person writes to Second 
Sight and asks for a guide dog, somebody 
goes and talks to him to find out what kind 
of person he is. Every effort is made to get 
the right dog for the right master. 

Master and dog live and learn together 

To page 16 
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1. Dog meets master. The trainer shows a blind man how to hold the dog’s harness. 2. Training 
has advanced to the place where the blind person is not afraid to follow the dog across an inter- 
section. 3. The dog leads her master onto a city bus. 4. Happy time on the training grounds. A 
trainer has fun with the dogs. All dogs are given to the blind free, and the Guide Dog Foundation 
for the Blind—which trains the dogs—must rely on your gifts to pay for training and feeding them. 
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Mary Lou showed Betty how to get the most for her money, 
and then Betty showed Mary Lou something she didn’t know! 


CROCUS TIME FOR BETTY 


By IVY R. DOHERTY 


pte felt she was the loneliest girl in 
the world until Mary Lou came to live 
at her house. That changed everything for 
her. “Everything” means more than taking 
away Betty’s loneliness. You just wait and 
see! 

Without any previous warning, a letter 
came from Mary Lou’s father, Mr. Mor- 
timer, asking if the Gilberts would take 
care of Mary Lou for several months. Her 
mother was ill and would not be really well 
for a long time. 

Betty’s parents said Yes, and Betty be- 
gan looking forward eagerly—and a bit 
anxiously—to the day when Mary Lou 
would arrive. When that day finally came, 
Betty stayed home from school to do some 
welcoming. 

Right from the start the two girls liked 
each other. Perhaps it was because they 
were so different from each other that they 
were immediately attracted. Mary Lou had 
very dark curls and brown eyes. She was 
rosy-cheeked and had dimples—it seemed 
to Betty—everywhere it was possible to 
have a dimple. She was a year older than 
Betty, and was quiet and thoughtful. 

Betty was tall and straight, blue-eyed and 
blonde. People said her hair was like silk. 
She was very lively, and all the neighbors 
spoke of her as “that nice little daughter of 
the Gilberts.” 

Yes, the two of them really liked each 
other very much and it seemed, after a few 
days, that neither one could move without 
the other. 

As soon as Thanksgiving was over, all 
the stores in Greenville were full of Christ- 
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mas toys and gifts. There were pleasant 
smells, gay decorations, and Christmas mu- 
sic coming out of all the stores. 

Mary Lou and Betty, walking home from 
school, were surrounded by millions of 
softly falling snowflakes. “It would be fun 
to open our banks and start Christmas shop- 
ping this afternoon,” Betty said. “How 
much do you suppose is in your bank?” 

“There should be at least $20,” Mary Lou 
said. “What about yours?” 

“I really don’t know,” Betty confessed. 
“If I have $10 I guess I'll be doing pretty 
well.” 

“I could show you a cheap way to shop,” 
laughed Mary Lou. “It’s a real system I have. 
It never fails to get me the most for my 
money.” 

Mary Lou was right. She had $21.65. 
Betty felt a little depressed because her 
bank proved to hold less than $10.00. 

“Cheer up, old thing,” said Mary Lou. 
“T'll see that you get your money’s worth.” 

Mrs. Gilbert took the girls shopping that 
very afternoon. Knowing how girls like 
to shop alone, she left them in a dime store 
and told them to stay together until they 
had finished what they wanted to do and 
then to go to the car where she had parked 
it on East Main Street in front of the res- 
taurant. 

“I feel like having some candy,” breathed 
Mary Lou. “Doesn’t that stuff make the wa- 
ter run in your mouth, just to look at it?” 
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While the clerk was away wrapping the slippers, Mary 
Lou helped herself to a pair of nylons from the rack. 
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The “stuff” was creamy fudge filled with 
nuts, and Betty agreed that the sight of it 
certainly did to her the same as it did to 
Mary Lou. 

When the clerk turned to weigh out a 
half pound of fudge, Mary Lou’s hand shot 











DOING DISHES 
By BERTHA CROW 


While mother puts my sis to bed, 
I know just what I'll do! 

I'll wash the dishes carefully, 
The way she wants me fo. 


I'll even dry the silverware 
And put it all away. 

| know that she will be surprised 
To see it in its tray. 


I'll place each brightly colored dish 
Just where it ought to be. 

I'm sure they'll pass inspection when 
My mom comes in to see. 


I'll hang the dishcloth on its rod, 
Turn out the kitchen light, 

And she will be so glad to know 
I've done the dishes right. 





out as quick as lightning to a candy bar and 
it was in her pocket before anyone could 
possibly detect what she had done. Anyone, 
that is, except Betty. She gasped with shock, 
but Mary Lou had already turned her head 
to admire the dolls that hung above the next 
counter. To see her, one. would never sus- 
pect that she had done anything wrong. She 
offered Betty some fudge, but somehow, 
Betty's appetite had vanished. When she 
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tried to swallow, the fudge seemed to stick 
all the way down her throat. 

Mary Lou looked out the corner of her 
eye at Betty and whistled a soft tune. 

“I think I'd like to go to a shoe store to 
buy mother a nice pair of bedroom slip- 
pers,” Betty said weakly, opening the glass 
door for Mary Lou to go first. 

“That's an idea!” cried Mary Lou. “Let’s 
both buy slippers for our mothers. Mine 
could certainly use a pair.” & 

The store seemed full of beautiful slip- 
pers, and it was hard to decide which ones 
to get. Finally both girls chose pink ones 
with soft pink fur all around the insteps. 
“They're so nice I feel like snuggling up to 
them,” Betty said. The clerk was very 
obliging and gift-wrapped both pairs very 
prettily. While she was busy wrapping in a 
little side room, Mary Lou helped herself 
to a pair of the most expensive nylons. They 
were displayed in plastic wrappings on a 
rack near the cash register. 

Betty pretended not to see. She wished it 
were all just a big joke, and that soon Mary 
Lou would put the nylons back and forget 
about them. But Mary Lou had no such in- 
tentions. The lady slipped each gift box 
into a large sack and when the girls had 
paid, they wandered out to the sidewalk. 
The gay, lively Betty was no longer gay or 
lively. Mary Lou eyed her coldly. 

“I think I'll go back to the car,” Betty 
sighed. “Somehow I don’t feel very well.” 

Mary Lou said, “Then I'll go, too. We can 
finish our Christmas shopping another day.” 

Mrs. Gilbert was still not at the car when 
the girls returned, so they put their pack- 
ages in the back seat and sat in the front. 

Suddenly Betty could keep still no 
longer. “Mary Lou!” she cried. “You're a 
thief! Why did you do it? Your father gives 
you everything a girl could want. How 
could you steal?” 

Mary Lou shrugged impatiently and 
laughed. “Look, chicken,” she said. “The 
stores charge too much. I’m only getting 
my money’s worth. They'll never catch me 
I don’t look like the kind of girl you'd call a 
shoplifter, do 1?” 

Betty had to shake her head. No one 
would ever imagine a pretty girl like Mary 
Lou doing anything so sinful. 

“You don’t have half as much money as 
I have. You'll be through your savings long 
before you’ve bought all the gifts you’d like 
to give your friends.” To page 18 
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Prairie Dogs at Home 


By INEZ 


wourr you enjoy living in an under- 
ground town that stretched for a hun- 
dred miles or so? 

“Underground town? That big? Aw, never 
heard of such a town,” you say. 

But it’s true. There are underground towns 
in our western prairies, though they are not 
so large now as they used to be. 

The diggers of these underground towns 
are the prairie dogs. They are called dogs 
because they bark when they are excited 
or when danger is near. But they aren’t dogs 
at all. They really are cousins of the gophers 
and squirrels. 

If you were to visit the places where they 
live you would see thousands of little piles 
of earth. Some are large and some are small. 
The larger piles are the work of the older 
prairie dogs. 

If you could dig down into their homes 
you would find tunnels going in every di- 
rection, often crossing one another. Some 
are dead end tunnels; others are bedrooms 
with soft nests of prairie grass; others are 
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exits. The prairie dog is a cautious animal. 
He does not want to be trapped at home 
with only one door to get out of. He has 
several others where he can leave if an enemy 
such as a rattlesnake enters his home or 
if a badger gets in. This safety-first measure 
has saved the lives of countless prairie dogs. 

The pile around the main entrance is not 
for show. The owner uses it to sit on when 
he gossips with his neighbors. He stretches 
out on it in the sunshine while his babies 
play about. But its chief value is that it is a 
lookout from which the owner watches for 
enemies. And it is a protection against 
floods. Often, in heavy rains, the prairie 
is covered with water. If there were no 
mound of dirt about the door, the prairie 
dog’s home would be flooded. Many young 
animals learn this the hard way, and after 
a heavy rain they get busy building up a 
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Out for a little gossiping with the neighbors, prairie dogs live a happy life in their huge cities. 
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proper, hard-packed mound around the 
doorway. 

When the babies are about seven weeks 
old their mother brings them out to enjoy 
the sunshine. They play and scramble about. 
And it is now that they learn to eat grass. 
Like most baby animals they prefer moth- 
er’s milk, but now when they get hungry 
they learn that grass stems are the accepted 
prairie dog food. 

All the time the babies are eating there 
are keen eyes watching for danger, perhaps 
from hawks, perhaps from coyotes, bobcats, 
or rattlesnakes. A sudden bark, and all these 
small animals and their babies vanish down 
into their homes. They know it’s best to pay 
attention to warning signals! 

The children love to visit. They are “into 
things” everywhere in the neighborhood. 
But if they bother a neighbor they are sent 
home in a hurry. All this is part of their 
training in how to get along with their 
neighbors in such a crowded town. 

Prairie dogs are clean, like most small 
animals. They often take dust baths in 
places near their homes where they have 
eaten the grass down to the roots. 

There are often too many places for dust 
bathing if the summer is a dry one. Then 
fire may sweep the prairie. The little dogs 
are safer than other animals, for they can 
rush down into their homes where the flames 
cannot reach them. But when they come up 
after the fire, they find nothing to eat, not 
even a blade of grass. Since they do not 
store food like red squirrels or chipmunks, 
they have to go hungry until the grass sends 
up fresh shoots. 

The worst thing that can happen to the 
prairie dogs is to be homeless. This some- 
times happens if their town is under lower 
ground. Then a storm can cause a flood 
that comes up over the mounds, flooding 
the town, and driving the prairie dogs up. 
They can swim, but they do not like to. 
They set out for higher ground. Now, until 
they can get their new underground homes 
dug out they are in great danger, for there 
is no place to hide. The minute the ground 
is not too wet they dig. New mounds around 
main doors build up fast to be packed firm. 

Then once again the little diggers are 
ready for their happy town life with just 
enough danger to keep things exciting, and 
just enough cold to keep them sleeping for 
days at a time, safe from enemies up where 
the cold winds sweep the endless prairie. 
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Escape From Siberia 
From page 8 


guarded by Russian soldiers. Winter had 
come in all its fury, and the rivers were cov- 
ered with thick ice. This at least would 
make it possible for him to avoid some 
of the bridges that were guarded by Russian 
police. 

Before he left, John gave the family a mes- 
sage to send to his parents should they not 
hear from him within three or four weeks 
If no word came from him, he said, they 
could take it as a sign that he had either 
been killed or captured, and it must be ad- 
mitted that he feared death much less than 
capture. Then with his camel’s hair cap 
pulled down over his face, he started out on 
the long march to Mukden, four hundred 
miles to the south. 

(To be continued) 





The Right Dog for the Right 
Person 


From page 11 


under the watchful eye of an instructor. 
This instructor knows what it is like to be 
blind. For a long period he has pretended 
to be blind by covering his eyes all day 
with a mask. 

A dog to be accepted for training must 
pass certain tests. It must be one to two 
years old. The color is unimportant, but 
the feet must have sound pads, and the coat 
must be good. German shepherds are com- 
monly used, but so are boxers, Labrador re- 
trievers, and even other pure bred dogs that 
are healthy and the right size. 

Being healthy is very important, and the 
dogs are given a thorough medical ex- 
amination. Eyes are tested, and so are the 
ears. The dog must be free of worms and 
vaccinated against distemper and other dog 
diseases. 

The dog must be happy and _ sensible. 
She should not be shy of adults, children 
traffic, guns, or other loud noises. She mus 
not be a confirmed dog-fighter, or boister- 
ous. She should be alert, keen, inquisitive, 
intelligent, and willing to please. 

When a dog has passed all these tests 
the training begins. It is done in four stages. 

In stage 1, dogs are taught how to act 
toward crowds, traffic, cats, other dogs, and 
loud noises. 





In stage 2, they are given obedience 
training. They must learn to obey com- 
mands, such as sit, down, heel, stay, come, 
left, right, and forward. 

In stage 3, the dogs are taught to wear 

a harness and work in quiet residential 
sections, to stop at intersections, and avoid 
obstacles. Gradually they progress till they 
know what to do in busy areas, traffic, 
restaurants, stores, buses, and subways. 
& do. Finally, in stage 4, the trainer puts on a 
" lindfold, and the dog must lead him safely 
y downtown and across busy intersections. 
r These four stages require approximately 
4 three months of training. Near the end of 
these three months the blind person who 
will own the dog begins his training. 

Again the blind person is tested. Is he the 
sort of person who would treat a dog 
kindly? Is he well enough to get out often 
and make good use of a dog if he had one? 
Would he be able to trust the dog, or would 
he always be afraid that the dog was not 
leading him right? He attends several 
classes where he is taught how a dog thinks 
and how it ought to be treated. He is asked 
to promise that he will look after the dog 
properly, always feeding her right, and 
never working her when she is tired. 

At last the dog meets her new master. 
y But remember, she has spent three months 

in training. She has learned to love her 
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st trainer. Now she must transfer this affec- 
had tion and loyalty from the trainer to the 
at new master. 

- Anxiously the blind man waits for the 
dl dog to make the first step toward friendli- 
a ness. She comes over and puts her head 
“i against him. At once he gives her a morsel 

of food and a friendly word. 

- For four more weeks the blind person 
a and the dog remain at the guide-dog train- 
‘d ing school. All the while they are closely 
: supervised by their instructor, who is pres- 
8 ent constantly, observing and advising the 
le students and dogs in all situations. 


re The students are taught to groom, feed, 
7 . @« exercise their dogs, and gradually to 
.. progress in their walks _from the quiet 
, residential areas to the noise and confusion 
of busy streets and downtown traffic. 


sie The blind person and his dog pass all 
om tests, and the dog goes home with the new 
ct master. It takes a few weeks’ walking the 
ud streets of the blind man’s home town for the 


dog to learn all the places he usually goes. 
But all the time the dog and the man are 





getting to know each other better and bet- 
ter, and usually they spend many years 
together, the dog happy to be helping her 
master, the master grateful for the new 
freedom the dog has brought into his life. 


When Grandpa Argued With an 
Angel 
From page 5 


all day, coming to the conclusion that Satur- 
day is the Bible Sabbath. Grandfather kept 
the next Sabbath, and continued to keep it 
ever afterward. 

“Grandfather had a little cottage in 
Kimberley, where the family sometimes 
went for vacations. Soon after William got 
better they went there for a few days. On 
Sabbath they walked to the diggings—there 
are large diamond mines at Kimberley— 
and sat down on a big rock to watch all that 
was going on. They noticed a tent, and 
sitting in the door of the tent was a man 
dressed in a clean white suit, reading his 
Bible. It was so different from the activities 
in the diggings that grandpa and grandma 
were fascinated by it, and finally went over 
to find out who the man was. It was in this 
way that they met William Hunt. 

“William Hunt was a miner. While pros- 
pecting in the United States, he had found 
the Sabbath truth. Now he was a faithful 
keeper of the Sabbath. Later he gave grand- 
father the address of the headquarters of 
the Seventh-day Adventist Church in Battle 
Creek, Michigan, and so opened the way 
for the first Seventh-day Adventist foreign 
missionaries to come to South Africa. 
Grandfather was baptized by our pioneer 
missionary, Elder Charles Boyd, and was 
one of the first members of the Beaconsfield 
church of Seventh-day Adventists, being a 
faithful member till he died.” 


Helping Hand 
From page 3 


“Oh, all right,” Cathy sighed. “I'll go find 
somebody else to help.” 

She skipped out the front door and 
started down the street. At the corner house 
she saw Mrs. Thomas sitting in her wheel 
chair in the shade of the big elm tree. 
Opening the gate, she walked across the 
yard toward the elderly woman and said, 
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“Good morning, Mrs. Thomas. I’m a Help- 
ing Hand now, and I've come to help you.” 

The old lady smiled up at her but said 
nothing. Since she had been sick, she found 
it very hard to talk. But her bright eyes and 
sweet smile made up for her lack of words. 

“I'm going to take you for a walk around 
the block,” Cathy went on. Mrs. Thomas 
shook her head and formed the word No 
with her lips, but Cathy did not notice. 
“You don’t need to worry. I'll be real care- 
ful.” Cathy released the brake on the wheel 
chair and started to turn it around facing 
the walk. 

“Please—don’t,” 
faintly. 

Cathy leaned over. “It’s not a bit of 
trouble,” she said eagerly. “I love helping 
people. A nice walk will do you good.” 

Just then Mrs. Thomas’ daughter came 
running out of the house. “Cathy Jones!” 
she exclaimed. “What on earth are you up 
to?” 

“I'm a Helping Hand,” Cathy explained, 
“and I’m going to take your mother for a 
nice walk around the block.” 

“Well, you might ask somebody first,” 
Mrs. Ames scolded. “For your information, 
mother has to stay out of the hot sun be- 
cause of the new medicine she is taking.” 

“I’m sorry,” Cathy murmured. “I only 
wanted to help.” 

“Well, you’d better find out the difference 
between helping and meddling.” 

Feeling like a pin-pricked balloon, Cathy 
walked away. But by the time she reached 
the next corner, her spirits had revived. 
Mrs. Johnson was down on her hands and 
knees transplanting little plants from a 
wooden box to a border around a flower 
bed. 

“Tl help you,” Cathy offered, dropping 
to her knees beside Mrs. Johnson. With her 
left hand she reached into the box and 
seized one of the little plants, holding it 
out toward Mrs. Johnson, who had already 
dug a small hole with her trowel. She was 
reaching for another plant with her right 
hand when suddenly Mrs. Johnson grabbed 
both her wrists and held them. 

“Do you realize that you have probably 
destroyed one of these delicate plants. by 
letting the earth fall off the roots like that?” 
Mrs. Johnson said severely. “Why don’t you 
ask first? I think you had better go help 
somebody else. I want this job to be done 
properly.” 


Mrs. Thomas said 
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“I’m sorry,” Cathy had to say again. 

“There’s somebody I can help,” she said 
to herself, as she came to the crosswalk on 
the boulevard. Mr. Bunson, who was blind, 
was standing there waiting for someone to 
walk across with him. “I'll help you, Mr. 
Bunson,” she called. “I’m Cathy Jones, and 
I belong to the Helping’ Hand Club.” She 
ran up and grabbed Mr. Bunson’s arm and 
started to pull him forward. But Mr. Bun- 


son did not follow her. He took her hans@® 


off his arm and held them. 

“You're new at being a Helping Hander, 
aren't you?” he said, smiling down at her. 

“How can you tell?” Cathy wondered. “I 
just joined this morning.” 

“You're pushing people around,” Mr. 
Bunson replied. “A real Helping Hander 
doesn’t do that. A real Helping Hander al- 
ways asks first if she may help. Let me show 
you how to walk with a blind person. Don’t 
take my arm; let me hold yours, like this.” 

They walked at a steady pace across the 
boulevard. 

“That was fine,” he said, after they 
reached the other side. “And you did just 
right to tell me when we got to the curb. 
Thank you for helping me.” 

“Thank you for helping me, too,” Cathy 
replied. “I know now why people were cross 
with me when I tried to help them.” 


Crocus Time for Betty 
From page 14 


“I don’t care,” Betty told her defiantly, 
and she felt very relieved when she saw her 
mother coming across the street on the 
green light. 

The words Mary Lou said that afternoon 
in the car burned themselves deep into Bet- 
ty’s mind. She tried to escape them, but 
they continually echoed in her shocked 
mind. She couldn’t find the courage to tell 
her mother about Mary Lou when they 
were alone that night. She knew it would go 
very hard for Mary Lou if she did tell, for 
Mrs. Gilbert would never tolerate dishon- 
esty for one second. 

In the days that followed, the stores were 
so full of Christmas shoppers jostling one 
another that the busy clerks would never 
guess when things were taken from the 
counters. Mary Lou made the most of every 
crowded situation. 

The day when Christmas was exactly one 

















week away, Betty’s money was all gone. She 
still had not bought Grandma Gilbert a 
present. She could have explained her prob- 
lem to her mother and father, and they 
would have been glad to help her. But the 
thought of all that Mary Lou had after 
spending so little money kept nagging at 
her until she decided to do the most dis- 
honest thing she had ever done. 

That afternoon Betty waited until Mary 
Lou had gone to the other end of the de- 
partment to examine some dress belts. 
There were at least a dozen women either 
being attended to or examining what they 
wanted to purchase. Certainly no one seemed 
to be watching Betty. 

Betty’s hands seemed to be someone else’s 
hands as they reached into a showcase and 
took out a pair of soft beige wool gloves. 
They had some pearl and angora trim on 
them, and she knew they would look very 
becoming with Grandma’s brown suit and 
coat. She handled them for several min- 
utes, and when she was sure that every 
person who could possibly see her was look- 
ing somewhere else, she slipped the gloves 
into the paper sack that contained some 
small things she had bought. 

Mary Lou came soon, all smiles, and said 
she was ready to go. She had gotten just 
what she had been looking for. Betty’s face 
flushed scarlet, for she too had gotten the 
very thing she had been looking for. 

All the way down the stairs and out into 
the street Betty felt eyes watching her. She 
wished she could throw the gloves away at 
the first trash can or waste basket she came 
to. She expected some tall, steely-eyed 
stranger to clap a pair of cold handcuffs on 
her trembling arms and say, “You're under 
arrest, young lady.” In fact, she expected 
all kinds of things to happen, but nothing 
did happen. It was just as Mary Lou had 
said so often. If you were clever no one 
would ever suspect you, much less find out. 

If Betty had obeyed the voice that told 
her to stop stealing, her shop-lifting career 
would have ended on that day a week be- 
fore Christmas. But she didn’t. And in the 
months that followed, she got away with 
things so often that she began to feel as 
clever and confident as Mary Lou. And at 
last it seemed that the voice inside Betty 
would talk no longer. She had finally man- 
aged to hush it up. 

Easter time came. New crocus buds 
pushed through the ground. Tiny lacy 
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“WINDS" 
March 


29. Job 19:25 _—I know that my Redeemer liveth 
30. Deut. 29:29 Things revealed belong to us 
31. Luke 8:39 Tell what Jesus has done for you 


“SHOWERS” 
April 


1. Eze. 34:26 God promises showers of blessing 

2. Luke 13:3 Repent or perish 

3. 2Sam. 22:47 Rock of my salvation 

4. Job 5:10, 11 God sends rain and help for His 
people 








leaves appeared on maple and alder. Birds 
went busily about making homes. Mary Lou 
and Betty went to the Gilberts’ church in 
brand new outfits that looked just alike— 
blue wool suits, blue shoes, pink hats and 
anklets, and pink purses. 

Going to church was a rare activity for 
the Gilberts. 

As the family sat quietly in the church 
crowds that Easter morning, the pastor 
talked about all the things that made spring 
so wonderful. It was a time of rebirth, he 
said, and the way he talked left no doubt 
about what rebirth really meant. He talked 
about Jesus rising from the grave, gaining 
power over death, and earning the right to 
bring rebirth to every heart. He talked 
about the darkness and ugliness that often 
dwells in the human heart when Jesus’ 
cleansing power is not allowed to enter it. 

The pastor mentioned specific sins like 
stealing things that belong to others. For 
the first time in many weeks, Betty's con- 
science stirred. She faced the fact that she 
was a thief! Men were in penitentiaries 
because they stole. She winced, inwardly. 
The minister said that if a man had sinned 
against his brother he must make everything 
right. He asked for those who had sin in 
their hearts to come to Jesus for forgiveness 
and for power to keep the sin out evermore. 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 2 


Theme for second quarter: "Famous Victories in the Bible" 


I—Christ's Victory Over Lucifer 


(APRIL 4) 


Memory VERSE: “And there was war in 
heaven: Michael and his angels fought against 
the dragon; and the dragon fought and his 
angels, and prevailed not; neither was their 
place found any more in heaven” (Revelation 


12:7, 6). 
SABBATH AFTERNOON 
Read about Lucifer—Satan—and how he lost 
his place of honor in heaven, in Ezekiel 28:11-19. 
Read over the memory verse a few times, and re- 
member to go over it every day as you study the 
lesson assignment. 


SUNDAY 
Before Sin Began 


Open your Bible to Psalm 89. 

Sin and sorrow are ugly words—words to 
make us shudder—but we cannot avoid them. 
Every day and every hour and all around us we 
see the results of sin in suffering and sorrow. 
As Christians we believe there will come a time 
when there will be no more sin. Jesus taught 
that there would be such a time, and because we 
love Him and want to be with Him when that 
time comes, we are trying to live without sin 
in this world. 

Where and how did sin begin, and when and 
how will it end are questions everyone asks. 

“It is impossible to explain the origin of sin 
so as to give a reason for its existence. Yet 
enough may be understood concerning both the 
origin and the final disposition of sin, to make 
fully manifest the justice and benevolence of 
God in all His dealings with evil.”"—The Great 
Controversy, p. 492. 

Before sin entered the universe, peace and 
happiness reigned everywhere, for God’s law is 
the law of love. All beings loved and praised 
God, and served one another with love. 

Those who love God, and out of love for Him 
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keep His law, are given the blessings of God. 
Read verses 15-18. 

For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 493. 

TuHInK of the blessings we miss by shutting 
ourselves out from God’s love. 


RESOLVE to make love for God supreme in 
your heart. 


MONDAY 
Lucifer 


Open your Bible to Isaiah 14. 

Standing next to Christ in heaven was a 
glorious being whose name Lucifer means 
“light.” The prophet Ezekiel tells us that he was 
“full of wisdom, and perfect in beauty” 
(Ezekiel 28:12). 

Lucifer had a high position in the heavenly 
courts. He was “the anointed cherub that cover- 
eth” (Ezekiel 28:14). 

“He stood in the presence of the great 
Creator, and the ceaseless beams of glory en- 
shrouding the eternal God, rested upon him.”— 
Patriarchs and Prophets, p. 35. 

But somehow sinful ambition and pride en- 
tered his heart. He could have rejected them, 
but he allowed them to be cherished in his 
heart. Isaiah has recorded for us the way pride 
and ambition worked in Lucifer’s mind. Find 
the process of his thinking, in verses 13 and 14. 

“Instead of seeking to make God supreme in 
the affections and allegiance of His creatures, it 
was Lucifer’s endeavor to win their service and 
homage to himself. And coveting the honor 
which the infinite Father had bestowed upon 
His Son, this prince of angels aspired to power 
which it was the prerogative of Christ alone to 
wield.”—The Great Controversy, p. 494. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Proph- 
ets, p. 35. 





THINK how pride and “selfish ambition 
brought sin and suffering to this world. 

Pray not to allow these traits to be harbored 
in your heart. 


TUESDAY 
Rebellion in Heaven 


Open your Bible to Revelation 12. 


When we sin we always involve someone 
else. Someone has to suffer because of our 
wrongdoing. 

This was true at the beginning of sin in 

aven. The selfish ambitions of Lucifer’s heart 
re communicated to others. He brought a 
te of discord into the harmony of heaven. 

“The Son of God presented before him the 
greatness, the goodness, and the justice of the 
Creator, and the sacred, unchanging nature of 
His law. God Himself had established the order 
of heaven; and in departing from it, Lucifer 
would dishonor his Maker, and bring ruin 
upon himself. But the warning, given in infinite 
love and mercy, only aroused a spirit of 
resistance. Lucifer allowed jealousy of Christ to 
prevail, and he became the more determined.”— 
The Great Controversy, pp. 494, 495. 

Lucifer left his place in the presence of God 
and tried to stir up discontent among the other 
angels. His arguments were clever. He pre- 
tended that he was seeking greater power for 
them all. He succeeded in winning the sympa- 
thies of one third of the angels of heaven. 
Finally there was open rebellion. Read about it 
in verses 7 and 8—the memory verse. 

He had hoped to win them all to his side, but 
the majority remained faithful to God, believ- 
ing that only by obedience to His law could 
love and happiness be preserved. 


For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
pp. 39, 40. 


THINK how contagious sin is. 


RESOLVE never to be contaminated with the 
sins of others. 


WEDNESDAY 
The Good Angels’ Victory 


Open your Bible to Revelation 12. 


Satan’s ambition to set up a new order in 
heaven was not realized. Our memory verse tells 
us that Satan and his angels “prevailed not.” 
The next verse tells us what became of Satan 
and the angels whom he had won to his side. 
Read verse 9. 

Could not God have made an end of Satan 
right then? you may wonder. Of course He 
could have, but in His great wisdom He did not 
do that. There were the hosts of angels and 
millions of beings in other worlds who were 
watching the great conflict. God wanted them to 
see for themselves the awful result of failing to 
fit in with His plan and His law of love. 


“Satan’s rebellion was to be a lesson to the 
universe through all coming ages, a perpetual 
testimony to the nature and terrible results of 
sin. The working out of Satan’s rule, its effects 
upon both men and angels, would show what 
must be the fruit of setting aside the divine 
authority. It would testify that with the exist- 
ence of God’s government and His law is bound 
up the well-being of all the creatures He has 
made. Thus the history of this terrible experi- 
ment of rebellion was to be a perpetual safe- 
guard to all holy intelligences, to prevent them 
from being deceived as to the nature of trans- 
gression, to save them from committing sin 
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Lucifer rebelled and was put out of heaven. Sometimes students who rebel are put out of school. 
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Great 


its punishment.”—The 
Controversy, p. 499. 
For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 42. 
THINK! 
Satan’s rebellion. 


and = suffering 


Consider the far-reaching result of 
RESOLVE not to let rebellion against God’s law 
have any place in your heart. 


THURSDAY 
Christ the Victor 


Open your Bible to John 3. 

When Satan was thrust out of heaven, he 
came to the earth to continue his work by in- 
fluencing man to share his rebellion. He suc- 
ceeded with Adam and Eve, and it seemed as 
though he had the earth in his power. 

But as soon as the first act of rebellion was 
committed, God came forward with the prom- 
ise that although there would be long years of 
controversy between right and wrong, right 
would eventually win. “I will put enmity be- 
tween thee and the woman, and between thy 
seed and her seed; it shall bruise thy head, and 
thou shalt bruise his heel’ (Genesis 3 15). The 
final round would be won by the “seed of the 
woman”—Jesus Christ—after long combat. 

Jesus left His home in heaven, became a child 





and a man among sinful men, to win the battle 
against sin. You can read in verse 16 what im- 
pelled Jesus to make this sacrifice for us. 

The battle is not over yet, but soon it will be. 
We are looking and praying every day for the 
last round to be fought. It will be a victorious 
round for Christ and for those who are on the 
side of right. 

For further 
ets, pp. 63-65. 

THINK of the love that prompted Christ to 
die for the inhabitants of this world. 

GIVE THANKS for this sacrifice. 

these conn 


reading: Patriarchs and Proph- 


FRIDAY 


UNSCRAMBLE the words in 
that review the lesson: 
1. God’s law is a law of VOLE. 


2. Satan’s name before his’ fall was 
FULICRE. 
3. Lucifer VETOCED a higher position in 


heaven. 

4. Lucifer influenced other GANELS to rebel 
with him. 

5. One HIRTD of the angels took sides with 
Satan. 

6. Jesus came to earth to put an end to sin 
and to give us the chance of TERNEAL FILE 

Review the memory verse. 








Crocus Time for Betty 
From page 19 


Betty had taken so many things that 
weren't hers, she couldn’t possibly remem- 
ber where everything had come from. But 
she did know where some things belonged 
and she went to the stores and paid for 
them. 

At first Mary Lou scoffed at her and called 
her “chicken.” She said, “You'll get over 
being so good. Wait till you've spent all 
your allowance and need something badly.” 

“I shall go without or I shall earn some 
money. I could baby-sit, you know.” And. 
that is just what she did. Once she pleaded 
with Mary Lou to give up her old ways, 
but Mary Lou got so angry, she decided not 
to mention the subject again. 

But there was something about the way 
Betty stuck by her resolution that touched 
Mary Lou’s toughened heart. One day, 
many months after the Easter service, Mary 
Lou said she was through with stealing for- 


ever. She wanted to be like Betty. Some- 
times when the girls would go by a show- 
case or counter, Mary Lou would laugh and 
say, “Look, Betty, how easy it would be to 
slip that silk bandanna into my sack!” But 
neither girl ever went back to the old habit 
again. 

Betty and Mary Lou are mothers now, and 
Betty is glad for the day when she saw her 
heart as it really was. Often she wonders 
where she and Mary Lou would be now if 
she had not wanted Jesus’ power to come 
into her heart and make it over. 

Both grown-up girls show their children 
the crocus buds when they push through 
the soil in the spring. They tell them of the 
power of Jesus, which not only recreates 
the life of a plant when the snows of winter 
melt but also gives new birth to a human 
heart to make it fit to be the dwelling 
place of the Spirit of God. 
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Juniors Look Ahead! 


Swimming . . . Stories .. . Hikes... 
Track and Trail . .. Nature Study ... Fun Galore! 


Let LIFE & HEALTH 
Help YOU Go to Camp! 


HERE’S HOW: Any Junior boy or girl who sells only 15 subscriptions to LIFE AND 
HEALTH at $3.50, or 150 single copies at 35 cents, and turns in the full price to his 
Book and Bible House will be credited with $26.25 on his camp expense, official uni- 
form, and extra expense money. 
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BEN ABA, the Camel, No. 4—By Harry Baerg 
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1. Camels do not store large quantities of water in 
the stomach or hump, as is often supposed. Their 
water is absorbed by the blood, tissues, and body 
cells. 2. The moisture is conserved because the 
camel has a normal temperature range of 93°-104°. 


This means that a camel does not need to sweat as 
much to keep cool as a horse does. 3. In hot, dry 
weather a camel will need water in three days, but 
when the weather is cool and damp and the pasture 
green it goes without drinking as long as four months. 

















4. A man can dry up only about 10 per cent of his 
body weight safely, but a camel can lose 30 per cent 
of its body weight in moisture without ill effect. Then 
it can regain it by drinking a third of its weight in 
water again. 5. The stomach fluids of a butchered 














camel are strong with digestive juices, warm, and 
strong smelling, but they can sustain life in very 
thirsty travelers. 6. Ben Aba, out on a trip during a 
sandstorm found that his long eyelashes and his long, 
adjustable nostrils helped to keep out flying sand. 
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7. His broad feet helped him not to sink too much 
in the soft sand and were also good on the gravel 
and rock that covered most of the desert. Of 
course, camels are not as agile as horses. 8. As 
the camel caravan was on its way home one eve- 
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ning, the animals were weary, for they were 
heavily loaded. One of the camels lagged behind, 
and its master beat it cruelly with his camel stick. 
Camels expect to be punished when doing wrong, but 
they know when punishment is unjust and resent it. 








